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Ilion, Ss LATHROP’S ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE 
HAMPSHIRE, HAMPDEN AND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
{Concluded from page 290.) 

There can be no doubt of the utility, I will not 
say indispensable necessity, but of the great util- 
ity of the application of stimulants, even upon our 
good land. Those most commonly used for the 
purpose, are Gvpsum and Lime. 

Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris has contributed 
greatly to the improvement of our husbandry and 
to the fertility of our soils. In the use of it, we 
have been enabled to increase the quantity of our 


FRANKLIN 


. hay, and thus to increase the quantity of manure, 


and in the application of the latter, to add dura- 
ble fertility to our soils. In years past, it has 
been considered as an almost indispensable requi- 
site to the successful culture of wheat, either by 
sowing it with grain, or by applying it afterwards. 
But the stimulating properties of gypsum seem to 
be wholly lost upon those lands to which it has 
long been applied, and for some years past it has 
proved as inert and useless as any other substance. 
In our experience, plaster has nearly lost its value, 
and its use is discontinued. Whether, after a 
few years’ discontinuance, the soil has not under- 
gone such modifications as to be again prepared to 
receive it, and to renew the evidence of its utility, 
is deserving of an experiment. 

Lime, in some parts of our own country, as well as 
in Europe, is used with great success in the wheat 
husbandry, and is considered by some writers, as 
an essential ingredient to the perfect maturity of 
the grain. Some small portions of this article, or 
of other substances intimately allied to it, are 
found to exist in all our sandy loams; and these 
are found to be among our best soils for the wheat 
crop. The application of additional quantities, 
by sowing it with the grain, or as a top dressing 
in the spring of the year, will contribute to the 
increase of the crop. The expense attending its 
use in this part of our country, will prevent its 
application to any very considerable extent. But 
if it should be used in the manner in which we 
have been accustomed to use plaster, we shall find 
ample remuneration for the expense. 

After all, our chief resources for keeping up 
and increasing the fertility of our good soils, 
or the restoration of our exhausted soils, must be 
placed upon the barn, and upon green crops. 
These will add much fertility to the soil. Their 
fertilizing properties will not be exhausted with a 
single crop ; and the prudent and economical 
husbandman will give such a rotation to his crops 
that this increase of fertility, when once acqnired, 
Shall never be exhausted, but go on increasing 
with every succession of his course. 

It has been made a question, whether animal 
manure, that of our stables and yards, is suited to 
the growth of wheat. A gentleman who has 


Maintained a high standing among the learned 
men of our country, and of whom our neighbors 
of Northampton take pride in having given him 





birth, has advanced his opinion that it is delete- 
rious,—* that it induces plethora in the plant, or 
an excess of sap in the stalk, which, not finding a 
ready passage in warm and damp weather, rup- 
tures the sap vessels, flows out upon the surface, 
becomes acrid, corrodes the straw, induces rust 
and blasts the grain.” Perhaps no man was a 
more minute and accurate observer of men and 
things, and of everything, than the late president 
Dwight. But I should be willing to place a 
much greater reliance upon his opinion in _theol- 
ogy, than in practical husbandry. He has, with 
great accuracy, described the process by which 
the grain becomes blasted, but I apprehend that 
he has wholly mistaken the cause. More than 
thirty years of personal experience, (the experi- 
ence of every year during that period) has afford- 
ed me satisfactory evidence (and many of my 
neighbors can say the same) that the manure of 
the barn may most successfully be applied in the 
culture of wheat. Its application, however, is 
commonly made to the preceding crop, and, be- 
fore the seed of the wheat crop is committed to the 
earth, has nearly gone through the process of fer-, 
mentation and decomposition, Whether there 
might not be some truth in Dr. Dwight’s observa- 
tion, if confined in itsapplication to dung in its 
green and unfermented state, is a point upon which 
I have had no experience. But at the season for 
sowing wheat, very little manure of that description 
can be found. If it has been suffered to Jie about 
our barns through the summer, it has gone through 
the principal part of the process of fermentation, 
has become decomposed, and in that state may 
profitably be applied with the newly sown grain. 
Numerous instances of its application at the time 
of sowing, have come under my observation, and 
uniformly it has been applied with great success. 

While I dissent from the conclusion drawn by 
this erninent divine, respecting the influence of 
animal manure, I should, with equal confidence, 
differ in opinion with one of the most distinguish- 
ed agriculturists of the present day, who, in com- 
menting upon that conclusion, ascribes the fre- 
quent failure of the wheat crop in New England, 
to the want of the specific food of the plant, in the 
soil. Now I believe it would be difficult for any 
one to show that wheat is more liable to blast in 
New England, than in other districts of our coun- 
try. In my own experience wheat has not been 
more subject to blast thanrye. This blight upon 
our hopes is of rare occurrence, and public opin- 
ion has probably settled the question correctly, as 
to the true cause of the blast on our English grain. 
It is atmospheric, and is produced by an exces- 
sive degree of heat and moisture, when the grain 
is in a particular stage of its formation. If the 
blast is to be attributed to the want of food in the 
soil, why should the same field, under precisely 
the same course of husbandry, at one time pro- 
duce a liberal crop, and at another experience a 
partial or total failure ? It is not my intention, 
however, to intimate that our soil is as favorable 
to the culture of this grain, as the wheat districts 





of New York and of some of the other States: 
They are more sure of an abundant crop, and this 
may be attributed to the more abundant supply of 
the specific food of the plantin the soil. At the 
same time, it must be observed, that, with us, 
when the soil is in proper condition, well prepar- 
ed for the seed, and the grain is sown in season, 
it seldom fails of rewarding the confidence of the 
agriculturist, with a fair return. Cases of failure 
may generally be accounted for, either from the 
poverty or the want of life and activity in the soil, 
—from an insufficient preparation of the ground 
by a parsimonious withholding of the degree of 
labor requisite to its pulverization, or by sowing it 
at a very late season of the year. More failures 
of crops may probably be attributed to the latter 
cause, than to allothers. Much of your wheat is 
sown after corn. It has been found difficult in 
ordinary seasons, and impossible in unfavorable 
seasons to gather the latter crop in season to sow 
the seed of the former. It gains but a slender 
hold of the soil before the setting in of winter, 
and the roots are easily loosened or broken, by the 
freezings and thawings of autumn and spring. 
The manure heap is the farmer’s gold mine, 
and on this he must place his chief reliance. A 
difference of opinion, as well as a diversity of 
practice prevails, relative to the state or condition 
of the manure, previous to its application to the 
soil, that is, whether it is most useful to apply it in 
its raw state, without subjecting it to the process 
of fermentation, or whether it will produce a 
greater effect by previous decomposition—by be- 
ing thoroughly rotted. In some parts of our state 
the manure made in winter is considered as unfit 
for the soil, till the subsequent autumn, and among 
us it is a common practice to deposit the manure 
in large heaps, on the field where it is to be used, 
with the intention that it shall go through a partial 
fermentation. I have frequently adopted this 
practice, in imitation of those, whom I considered 
among our most judicious farmers. But experi- 
ence, observation, reflection, and attention to the 
observations of others, have convinced me, that 
every degree of fermentation in manure designed 
for ploughed land, is absolute waste. True the 
decomposition must take place before it can be 
taken up as food for the plants, but then this 
process may be carried on in the soil, while the 
seeds are vegetating and putting forth their roots 
and blades, with equal advantages, and by their 
gradual decay, fresh food will be furnished to the 
plants, as they advance in their growth, and when 
this takes place beneath the ground, there is a 
great saving of the strength and nutritious power 
of the manure. Whoever has stood to the lee- 
ward of a dung heap, when in a state of fermen- 
tation, and witnessed the evaporation, and per- 
ceived the strong effluvia escaping from the heap, 
must have been impressed with the fact that no 
small portion of its strength and virtue is passing 
off into the air. That which thus escapes, is the 
most subtile and nutritive part, the most enriching 
to the soil—it is that which imparts the most life, 
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activity and vigor to vegetation. Now this am- 
monia may be wholly retained within the soil. 
By ploughing in the manure before the fermen- 
tation takes place, there will be comparatively, but 
a trifling evaporation. The fermentation and pu- 
trefaction will ensue, but the small and subtile par- 
ticles which would escape from the dung heap, 
are now retained in the soil and become incorpo- 
rated with it. Economy requires that the plough 
should be put in motion, as soon as is practicable, 
after the manure is carried into the field. Even 
the moisture in the manure when it is carried out, 
isin itself some of the richest part of the load, 
and the longer it is suffered to lie in the sun, be- 
tore itis ploughed in, the greater the diminution of 
its strength and value. 

But few farmers have a sufficient supply of barn 
manure to enable them to cultivate wheat exten- 
sively, or on so large a scale as they might desire. 
Our lands must be enriched in some other mode. 
Vegetable crops turned into the soil, furnish a sub- 
stitute of ready application and accessible to every 
farmer. All vegetable substances have a tenden- 
cy to ameliorate the condition of the soil, and to 
increase its power of production. But there may 
he, and probably is, a material difference in their 
adaptation as food, for different kinds of plants. 
It may be questioned, whether the same amount 
of one kind of vegetables, will afford an equal 
quantity of food for wheat, as the like amount of 
some others. On this subject, the agricultural in- 
terest is greatly deficient in information. It has, 
however, been demonstrated by oft-repeated ex- 
periment, that clover is peculiarly favorable to the 
production of acrop of wheat. One of the best 
crops of wheat, which was ever produced in this 
town, was upon land, not in a high state of culti- 
vation, but upon which a good growth of clover 
had been turned in, immediately preceding the 
sowing of the grain. According to my recollec- 
tion, the clover was mowed but once after seed- 
ing—the aftermath was turned under the furrow 
the latter part of August, and the grain put in by 
the use of the horse plongh and harrow, early in 
September. The produce was about forty bush- 
els per acre. 

Wheat requires a mellow soil, of fine tilth. 
The deep tap root of the clover serves to render 
the soil loose, lively and easy of pulverization. 
Perhaps the superiority of the clover, as a prepara- 
tive for wheat, over the other grasses may be at- 
tributed as much to the enlivening quality of the 
roots, as to the enriching properties of the stalk 
and blade. But we seldom give it an opportunity 
to demonstrate its value as a manure, Its inferi- 
ority as hay, induees the mixture of other grass 
seeds on our mowing lands so far as to give them 
the preponderance. And when they have well 
taken, we keep our lands in grass until the clover 
has become extinct, which is generally the ease, 
toa great extent, after the first year, and almost 
entirely so, after the second. We are also dispos- 
ed to look at present profit, rather than at one 
more remote, and therefore seldom put a crop un- 
der the furrow, which is worth gathering for hay, 
or cropping by our cattle. In order to give 
clover an opportunity te shew its worth as an en- 
riching, enlivening, crop-producing substance, we 
must not retain it in cultivation until it has become 
extinct and nothing of it remains but the decayed 
roots, nor must we gather the entire crop, either 
with the seythe or our cattle,so that there shall 
be nothing to turn in, To give ita fair experi- 


ment, it should be ploughed in the next year after 
it is sown, when it is fresh and vigorous and covers 
the earth with its verdure. It seems to be gener- 
ally agreed, that with clover, one ploughing is bet- 
ter than more. In that case a crop of hay may 
be taken off at the usual time of mowing, and 
the after growth will have attained a sufficient de- 
gree of forwardness, by the middle or latter part 
of August, to afford a good crop for the plough. 
This would be as late as it ought to be permitted 
to stand. Green crops should be applied when 
they are green, when fresh and full of juices, be- 
fore they begin to decay with age. And as far as 
is practicable, the crop should be turned under the 
soil, entirely covered, not leaving the furrows, 
some one side up, and some the other and some 
standing perpendicular. In this manner of 
ploughing, we lose a considerable part of the con- 
templated benefit. When green crops are turned 
under the furrow, they soon commence the pro- 
cess of fermentation. There is then a constant 
tendency to evaporation, consisting of the most 
subtile and nutritive particles. If this operation 
takes place beneath the ground, these particles 
can escape only through the earth with which 
they are covered, and therefore will be retained in 
the soil. But in the careless and slovenly manner 
in which our sward landsare frequently ploughed, 
the green crop would afford little more nutriment, 
than it would have done, if suffered to decompose 
in the open air and should then be mingled with 
the soil. The full benefit of such crops can be 
obtained, only by covering them entirely and as 
closely as possible. This observation will apply 
with equal truth to barn manure. And if the 
roller were to follow a well turned furrow, the ex- 
periment would be more complete and more _per- 
fect, and would produce a correspondent benefit. 
In this mode of cultivation, lands that are in good 
condition will produce acrop of wheat every sec- 
ond year, without any other manure than the green 
crop aided by the stimulating properties of a little 
lime or gypsum: and the farmer would not lose the 
use of his land at all, as must necessarily be the 
case with fallows. Clover seed takes with wheat, 
according to my experience, better than with any 
other grain. If sown upon the wheat in the 
spring of the year, as soon as the season of hard 
frosts has passed, and followed with a light harrow, 
the clover will rarely fail. In the following year 
it may be mowed again and then turned up for 
wheat as before. In this course of husbandry, I 
think with confidence that the land would not be- 
come exhausted, or at all reduced in its power 
of production ; but that the supply of food afford- 
ed by the clover would be fully equal to the de- 
mand of the wheat. * | 

If this position be correct, still it would not 
follow, that there might be an endless pursuit of 
this course, without intermission. There must 
occasionally, be a change of crop, and a change of 
food and nourishment. The soil in process of 
time will become tired of clover, that is, the pe- 
culiar food adapted to the nourishment of this 





* Since the foregoing paragraph was written, I have 
seen an editorial article in “ The Cultivator,” a paper 
of high authority, in which the correctness of my opin- 
ion seems to be doubted. I may have spoken with too 


much confidence, but my conelusion is not merely the 
result of speculation, it has been partially corroborated 
by experiment, though notso fuily asto enable me to 





adyance it with unhesitating assurance. 
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specific plant, has been taken up to such a degree, 


that there is not a sufficient quantity remaining jn 
the soil to afford nourishment to a full crop of 
this particular plant. The ground may be asrich 
us éver, and even more so. It may be capable of 
sustaining a heavier product of some other ex- 
hausting crop, but still the clover will not take 
and flourish, for want of its appropriate nourish- 
ment, until the ingredients composing the soil, 
have undergone some change through the substi- 
tution of some other crop. So also the land wil} 
become tired of wheat; and though the clover 
would afford an abundant supply of this particu- 
lar nutriment, yet this is not the only feod which 
the wheat plant requires, and the other ingre- 
dients which are required for its sustenance, have 
become exhausted by this alternation of crops. kt 
may be necessary, therefore, occasionally te put 
the land under a different rotation, or to manure 
from the barn, in order to reeruit it for the repro- 
duction of wheat and clover, by the introduction 
of their specific food, or by causing the soil to be 
exhausted of some other ingredient which is de- 
leterious to the growth of these plants. ' 
The specific food of the different kinds of plants 
which we cultivate, opens an extensive field for 
the observation of the chemical Agriculturist. It 


has been but very partially explored, and much . 


information remains to be gathered for the benefit 
of succeeding generations. We all know, how- 
ever, by our own experience and observation, that 
in reference to most of the crops of gram and 
vegetables which we cultivate, the same piece of 
ground will not sustain a Jong and uninterrupted 
succession of the same kind of crop. Each sucees- 
sive crop is diminished, and the application of 
the best and most enriching manures will not 
keep up the tone of the land for its continued 
repetition ; not because the land is exhausted of 
its strength, or is less capable of bringing to ma- 
turity some other crop, but because the specific 
nutriment of that particular crop has been so far 
taken up, that there is not enough remaining in 
the soil to sustain another. There must be some 
intervening crop—some change in the course of 
cultivation. If we knew all the ingredients of 
the soil which are requisite to afford the specific 
food adapted to the nourishment of any particu- 
lar plant, as wheat for instance, we probably 
might, after one crop is off, supply the ingredients 
which have been taken up, prepare the land for a 
repetition of the same crop, and thus continue 
without intermission. Though information on 
this subject is desirable, and might often be useful 
ly applied to practical purposes, yet it is of less im- 
portance to us in this cold climate, where it is indis- 
pensable that we should keep so large a proportion 
of land in grass to procure food for our stock 
through the winter, than it would be in a warmer 
climate, where this preparation for winter is not 
required. Our upland grass land will generally 
yield a more abundant crop, by being occasionally 
subjected to the plough. A great proportion of 
our land which is in a state of fertility sufficient 
for the production of a good crop of grass, and 
which is suitable for ploughing, will produce 
wheat, and this may enter into the rotation of 
crops more profitably than any other kind of graib. 
It isa common practice, in this vicinity, when 
ploughing up a piece of grass land, to plant it 
with corn and potatoes, and then to follow 
with a crop of wheat. This practice cannot be 
justified upon the principles of good husbandry, 
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unless one or the other of these crops is accompa- 
nied with a heavy coat of manure, or both of 
them with a lighter coat. Ft ought to be an inva- 
riable rule with every farmer, not to permit two 
very exhausting crops to follow each other in im- 
mediatg succession, unless the exhaustion of food 
required to bring them to maturity, shall be amply 
repaired by the application of enriching substan- 
ces. Corn and wheat are both great exhausters, 
If one of them immediately follows the other, the 
land will be impoverished, unless prevented by a 
liberal supply of manure. And the supply ought 
to exceed the demand required by them. In 
every rotation of crops, the land should be left in 
a higher and more improved state of cultivation, 
so that every succession of the course shall pre- 
sent more abundant harvests. It is not enough 
that the land holds its own, that the farmer keeps 
it in as good condition as formerly, or that he se- 
cures as good crops as in times past. His land 
should advance in fertility, and his crops should 
be more abundant. He should get more corn, 
more wheat, more hay, and his land should be 
brought into a condition to remain longer in grass 
before it is necessary to put in the plough. 

A great proportion of the wheat raised in this 
vicinity, is sown after corn. The lateness of the 
season in which the corn comes to maturity, fre- 
quently compels us to sow our wheat at an unsea- 
sonable time—so late in the autumn, that it scarce- 
ly has time to vegetate before the setting in of 
winter. Wheat thus sown is more liable 
to be winter killed, and is more exposed to blast. 
In the summer of 1833, I mentioned this ob- 
stacle to our success in the culture of wheat to 
Judge Buel. He recommended to my trial, a spe- 


cies of corn which he had planted for several 


years, which he said was about a fortnight earlier. 
than the kinds most commonly used, and which 
he thought was equally productive and valuable. 
Accordingly I procured my seed corn of him last 
spring, and the result has been perfectly satisfacto- 
ry. I never had better corn, nora more abund- 
ant crop from the like quantity of land, and 
that without any unusual preparation of the 
soil. With this species of corn, even in our 
most unfavorable seasons, the wheat may be sown 
in September, and in ordinary seasons by the 
middle of the month. This opinion is formed 
upon only a single trial, confirmed by the recom- 
mendation of one of the most observing and dis- 
tinguished agriculturists of the day. Further 
experience may induce a change of opinion. But 
at present, I consider it a great acquisition, as I 
have frequently sustained a great diminution of 
my wheat crop, from the impracticability of gath- 
ering my corn till some time in October. Its 
early maturity brings with it the important advan- 
tage of being seldom exposed to injury, by au- 
tumnal frost. 

The observations which I have submitted to 
your consideration have chiefly been confined to 
one part of the process in the culture of wheat, 
the preparation of the soil. They have ne- 
cessarily been brief, and have embraced but a 
small part of the topics connected with this pre- 
paratory process. But they have already con- 
sumed as much of your time, as can, consistently 
with the other business of this busy day, be al- 
lotted to him who has addressed you. It isa 


subject of great practical importance, and it gives 
me pleasure to be able to inform you that we may 
soon expect a publication froma gentleman with- 
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in the limits of our association, in all respects 
qualified for the task, from which we shall be able 
to derive information and instruction, in regard to 
the culture of wheat calculated to advance the 
agricultural prosperity of this part of our Com- 
monwealth. ' 





THE MEASUREMENT oF Hay in THE Svrackx, 
—-For the purpose of astvertaining its weight, is 
made by multiplying the length, breadth and 
height into each other; and if it has been allow- 
ed to settle in the stack during the winter, ten 
solid.yards of meadow hay, in good condition, 
will generally weigh about one ton. The num- 
ber of yards depending, however, partly upon the 
old or young state in which the grass was cut be- 
fore it was made into hay, and partly upon the 
dry or moist condition in which it was stacked, 
as wellas upon the Jength of time which it has 
lain—all these circumstances should be minutely 
examined ; for if it is ina very large stack of 
more than a year old, nine, and in some cases 
eight yards will make a ton; clover, lying some- 
what lighter in the stack, will generally take elev- 
en or twelve yards to make a ton ; and sometimes, 
when it has been stacked very dry, thirteen may 
be required ; but the average of the last year’s 
clover may be assumed at twelve yards. 

The mode of calculation is as follows :—Sup- 
posing the stack to be ten yards long at the bot- 
tom, and eleven at the eaves; fourand a half wide 
at the bottom, and five and a half at the eaves: 
and presuming it to be four yards in height to the 
eaves, and to rise three yards to the point of the 
roof: in order to find the contents, the dimensions 
are summed up thus— 

Medium length 104 yards 

Do. breadth w 5 
524 
Do. height * 65 including one-third of 
the rise of the roof. 

10) 2624264 tons, or 29 1-6 
loads. 

If the stack swells out considerably towards the 
eayes, the height, if taken against the sides, will 
appear to be greater than it is in reality ; it should 
therefore be measured by a pole set up perpendic- 
ularly to the eaves. When it isrequired to mea- 
sure an irregularly formed stack, the contents may 
be found by giving and taking proportionate 
quantities of the separate parts, or by measuring 
or computing it in different divisions. If round, 
a more complex calculation is necessary, and can 
hardly be ascertained with accuracy without hav- 
ing recourse to geometry. Mr Bayldon, however, 
mentions a simple method, which consists in 
measuring the circumference at the bottom, and 
at regular distances up to the eaves, which must 
be added together, and divided by their joint num- 
ber for a mean circumference ; the square of 
which must then be multiplied by the decimal 
07958, and this product by the height up to the 
eaves, and one-third of the rise of the roof, add- 
ed together, and this divided by 27 (the calcula- 
tion being made in feet) will give the product in 
decimal yards.— Ohio Farmer. 








Col. John Gilmore, who received the premium 
on Bees from the Kennebec Agricultural Society 
last fall, thinks that much is lost by not keeping 
the bees at work. When, after the swarming 





eee 
season is over, bees hang out on the hive, it is be- 
cause they have not work enough. The hive 
ought to be so constructed that more room can be 
given them in such cases.—Vt. Chron. 


Marre Suear.— The recent warm weather 
has started the sap, and our farmers until within 
a day or two, were “sugaring off” in every di- 
rection, A piece of Maple Loaf Sugar was 
brought us the other day, which was made and 
refined in this town. We shewed it to a num- 
ber of dealers in the article, who valued it at 
twelve cents per pound, The uurefined article 
sells for seven or eight. Might not the process 
be made profitable on a large scale ?— Greenfield 
Mercury, 24th ult. 


A correspondent of the London Medical Ga- 
zette, has discovered that soda is a remedy for the 
tooth ache. He says the most pleasant and agree- 
able soda will either immediately or in a very 
few minutes cause the entire cessation of pain, 
by filling the decayed tooth carefully with the 
powdered carbonate, so that it may descend to the 
nerve, Which its solution in the saliva will soon 
allow it to do. 


AmeERIcaN Sitver.—Tea sets, spoons, forks, 
vegetable and game dishes, and many other arti- 
cles of domestic use, usually made of real silver, 
are now manufactured in New York of what is 
called American silver, in contradistinction to 
German silver. The alloy consists essentially of 
copper, zinc, and nickel, to the latter of which it 
owes its color, hardness, and some other essen- 
tial properties. Manufactures of this kind can of 
course be afforded much cheaper than those of 
genuine silver. Pedlars who among other no- 
tions vend “ genuine silver spoons,” to our coun- 
try matrons, will speculate on these to good ad- 
vantage. The Professor of Chemistry at West 
Point, states that vessels made of this composi- 
tion, may be used in cookery without injury.— 
Greenfield Gazette. 


A writer in the Rochester, N. Y. Democrat says 
that a Convent for Nuns is about to be established 
in that city. He says there are 5000 Catholics in 
Rochester. 


It is estimated that about two millions and a 
half of lead was manufactured at the upper Mis- 
sissippi lead mines during the last quarter of the 
year 1834, being about double the quantity manu- 
factured in the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year.— Galena newspaper. 


Heavy Steer.—A Steer 30 months old, was 
killed in Deerfield, last week, which, after being 
dressed and hanging up over night, weighed 891 
pounds. It belongedto Mr Ephraim Williams of 
that place. A number of fine cattle we under- 
stand, preparing for the market, are now to be 
found in Deerfield : one pgir was weighed lately, 
coming but little short of' 5000 Ibs. — Greenfield 
Gaz. 


Cure ror Burns anp Caripiains.—A. Brun- 
son, of Meadville, Pa. says from 15 years, experi- 
ence, he finds that an Indian meal poultice, cov- 
ered over with young hhyson tea, softened with 
hot water, and laid over burns and frozen flesh, as 
hot as it can be borne, will relieve the pain in five 
minutes; thatif blisters have not arisen before, 
they will not after it is put on, and that one poul- 
tice is generally sufficient to effect a cure. 
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[From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Mechanics, and Manu- 
factures.} 


POLITICAL AGRICULTURE. 

What should the Government of the United 
States do for Agriculture? This is an important 
inquiry. Agriculture is essentially the great 
interest of the country. The just protection 
of commerce, the fostering of our manufactures, 
and all internal improvements, the widening and 
deepening of our rivers, the forming of canals, 
the laying of rail roads, and all the various facili- 
ties and forms of mutual intercourse and ex- 
change, are indissolubly connected with the agri- 
culture of the country, and have a favorable bear- 
ing upon its prosperity ; but our particular inqui- 
ry is, what ought the Government to do to pro- 
mote the art and science itself; to make its prin- 
ciples better known ; to improve its practice ; to 
excite and encourage a stronger emulation ; and 
to increase those means and facilities for its ad- 
vancement which are within the power of the 
government alone. 

The British Government has been most wise in 
their concern and liberal in their expenditures for 
this object. They appointed a Board of Agricul- 
ture, at the head of which was placed that enlight- 
ened and indefatigable friend of the cause, Sir 
John Sinclair. Under their direction, an exact 
and complete survey was made of the several 
counties of England and Scotland, the reports of 
which surveys were printed at the expense of the 
Board. They embody an immense mass of val- 
uable information, and contributed in an effectual 
manner to the improvement of the agriculture of 
the United Kingdom. 

General Washington, himself passionately de- 
voted to agriculture, familiar, even amidst all bis va- 
rious concerns, with its practical details, and aware 
of its importance to the country, in some letters to 
Sir John Sinclair, who had sent him some of these 
reports, perceived at once their great value, and 
looked forward to the establishment of a similar 
board ‘among us, whose labors might be directed 
with equal success to the same valuable results. 
His letters are deserving of attention, and I here 
quote parts of them. 

“ Philadelphia, 20th July, 1794. 

«“ T have received with pecyliar pleasure and 
approbation the specimens of the county reports 
you have sent me. Sucha general view of the 
agriculture in the several counties of Great Britain 
is extremely interesting, and cannot fail of being 
very beneficial to the agricultural concerns of your 
country, and those of every other wherein they 
are read. I amso much pleased with the plan 
and execution myself, as to pray you to have the 
goodness to direct your bookseller to continue to 
forward them to me, accompanied with ‘the cost, 
which shall be paid tg, his order, or remitted as 
soon as the amount is thade known tome. When 
the whole are received, I wil] promote as far as in 
me lies the reprinting of them here. 

“ J know of no pursuit in which more real and 
important service can be rendered to my country, 
than by improving its agriculture, its breed of use- 
ful animals, and other branches of a husbandman’s 
care ; nor can I conceive any place more con- 
ducive to this end than the one you have introdu- 
ced for bringing to view the actual state of them 
in all parts of the kingdom ; by which good and 
bad habits are exhibited in a inanner too plain to 











be misconceived ; for the accounts given to the 
British Board of Agriculture appear in general to 
be drawn up in a masterly manner, so as fully to 
answer the expectations formed in the excellent 


| plan which produced them,—affording at the 


same time, a fund of information, useful in politi- 
cal economy, and serviceable in all countries.” 

A second letter is dated Philadelphia, 10th July 
1795: “ I could not omit so favorable an oppor- 
tunity as the departure of Mr Strickland affords 
me, of presenting my best respects to you, and 
my sincere thanks for the views of agriculture, 
in the different counties, which you have had the 
goodness to send me, and for the diploma (receiv- 
ed by the hands of Mr Jay,) admitting me a for- 
eign honorary member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. For this testimony of the attention of that 
body, and for the honor it has conferred on me, I 
have a high sense; in communicating to the 
Board, I shall rely more on your goodness, than on 
any expression of mine to render it acceptable. 

“ From the first intimation you were pleased to 
give me of this institution, I conceived the most 
favorable ideas of its utility; and the more I 
have seen and reflected on the plan since, the 
more convinced I am of its importance, in a na- 
tional point of view, not only to your own coun- 
try, but to all others which are not too much at- 
tached to old and bad habits to forsake them ; and 
to new countries that are just beginning to form 
systems for the improvement of their husbandry.” 

A third letter to the same gentleman is dated 
Philadelphia, 10th December, 1797: “The result 
of the experiments entrusted to the care of Dr 
Fordyce must be as curious as they may prove in- 
teresting to the science of husbandry. Not less 
so will be an intelligent solution of those inqui- 
ries relative to live stock, which are handed to 
the public. 

«“ A few months more, say the third of March 
next, and the scenes of my political life will close, 
and leave me in the shades of retirement; when 
if a few years are allowed me to enjoy it (many I 
cannot expect, being upon the verge of sixty-five,) 
and health is continued to me, I shall peruse with 
pleasure and edification, the fruits of the exertions 
of the Board for the Improvement of Agriculture; 
and shall have leisure, | trust, to realize some of 
the useful discoveries which have been made in 
the science of husbandry. 

« Until the above period shall have arrived, and 
particularly during the present session of Con- 
gress, which commenced the 5th inst., I can give 
but little attention to matters out of the line of 
my immediate avocations. I did not, however, 
omit the occasion at the opening of the session, 
to call the attention of that body to the impor- 
tance of agriculture. What will be the result, I 
know not at present, but if it should be favorable 
the hints, which you will have it in your power 
to give, cannot fail of being gratefully received 
by the members who may constitute the Board.” 

I regret that I have not at this time access to 
the speech to which he refers in this letter ; but 
it is understood that he proposed to Congress the 
establishment of a Board of Agriculture similar 
tothat which existed in Great Britain. Such 


were the views of this great man, this true patriot, 
of the importance of the great intetest of agricul- 
ture to the United States; and of means within 
the immediate power of the Government, by 
which they could most essentially subserve its ad- 
vancement and prosperity. 


It is certain it has not 
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received that direct attention and patronage to 
which it is entitled ; and though the Government 
has done something for the protection of the wool- 
grower, and for the cultivation of silk and sugar, 
by the publication and distribution of valuable 
treatises on these two important subjects, yet very 
little has been, nothing compared with what 
might be, may I not add, ought to be done, both 
for these and other important interests of agricul. 
ture. The establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture like the English Board, composed of a few 
of our most enlightened, enterprising, and_patri- 
otic farmers, or planters, whether in Congress or 
out of it, who would give their attention to obtain 
a thorough agricultural survey of the whole coun- 
try, would be of the highest benefit. This isa 
matter of such universal advantage, and in whieh 
no party views could mingle, unless they were 
forced in by violence, I can but indulge the hope 
that if it were distinctly presented and urged up- 
on Congress by a respectable array of names, in 
different parts of the country, it would be favora- 
bly considered. But if the plan should be thought 
too extensive to be feasible by the government of 
the United States, it ought to be urged upon the 
different States. Let the empire State, the mag- 
nificent republic of New-York, take the lead in 
this as in other splendid essays of improvement. 
Massachusetts, never behind in any good work 
for the general welfare, and Pennsylvania, now al- 
most breathless in her public enterprises, will no 
doubt follow in her train ; and, in due time, a 
mass of agricultural intelligence would be obtain- 
ed, and at a comparatively trifling expense, which 
would, in its beneficial influence upon the States 
who should undertake such a thorough agricul- 
tural survey of their own territories, be more 
than an equivalent for a hundred times _ its 
cost. 

With a view of communicating my own ideas 
more fully, and of drawing the attention of others 
to the subject, I hope it will not be thought pre- 
suming too much if I subjoin such a form of 
memorial as I should be glad to see presented to 
the Congress of the United States at a future ses- 
sion, with the names of many of our distinguish- 
ed and influential fellow-citizens attached to it; 
and if it should fail of success there, or there 
should be so little hope of success as to discour- 
age and prevent the application, such an one as 
might properly be presented to the Legislature of 
several of our States, hoping that at least there 
the obvious advantages of such a survey might, 
from being nearer, be more fully seen, and _ the 
project be received with favor. I am very far 
from presuming that this is the best way of accom- 
plishing the particular object,—that is, a thorough 
agricultural survey of the country ; and entertain 
no exclusive partiality for my own views ; but 
this isa mode which has occurred to me, and with 
all due respect I leave it to the wise, intelligent, 
and patriotic, among the friends of agriculture to 
suggest a better. 

The memorial of the subscribers to the Con- 
gress of the United States, respectfully represents, 

That agriculture is the great interest of every 
civilized community—the mother of all the arts— 
and the basis of all national prosperity—and in 
this view claims the fostering care of every ‘patri- 
otic and enlightened government. 

That the United States of North America is, 
and must continue to be essentially an agricultu- 
ral people ; and that an . improved agriculture 
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must directly and most favorably conduce to its 
manufactures and commerce, and to the substan- 
tial comfort and best interests of the whole 
people. 

That the agriculture of the United States al- 
though in an improving, is yet ina very imperfect 
condition ; the resources of the country are very 
partially unfolded ; the cultivation yields by no 
means those ample returns which it may be made 
to command ; and is far from that improvement 
and perfection to which it may with the highest 
advantage be advanced. 

That it would contribute essentially and imme- 
diately to this object: that a general agricultural 
survey of the whole country, should be under- 
taken and gradually prosecuted to its completion. 
That this survey should embrace the actual con- 
dition of its agriculture in different parts of the 
country, going, as far as practicable, from person- 
al observation and intercourse with the most intel- 
ligent and successful cultivators, into detailed and 
statistical accounts of the crops cultivated, the 
modes of cultivation, the average yield, the value 
and application of labor, the disposal of the pro- 
duce, the implements of husbandry, the condition 
and capabilities of the soil, the improvements of 
which the agriculture of any particular part of 
the country is susceptible, and, in general, what- 
ever may be immediately connected with its agri- 
cultural advantage and prosperity, particularly in 
the manner of Arthur Young’s Agricultural 
Tours, Radcliffe’s Survey of the Agriculture of 
Flanders, the County Reports of England, Sin- 
clair’s Reports of the Agriculture, and his partic- 
ular account of the Husbandry of Scotland. 

That such survey should particularly embrace 
the cultivation of the leading products of the 
country—maize, wheat, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
hemp, wool, and silk ; the cultivation of the most 
valuable forest trees ; together with other crops 


~ and products not less essential to comfort and use, 


but of less comparative importance and extent ; 
and the character, rearing, and management of 
every species of live stock. 

That the information thus obtained should be 
immediately furnished to ‘the Government, and 
measures taken for its general diffusion. 


Your memorialists would further respectfully 
suggest, that to accomplish this most valuable ob- 
ject there be appointed a joint and standing com- 
mittee of both Houses of Congress ; or otherwise 
there be selected, in any mode deemed best, as 
many as five individuals from the citizens at large, 
who shall constitute a Board of Agriculture for 
the United States. 

That there be appointed one or more compe- 
tent individuals, whose duty it shall be to prose- 
cute such survey ; and whose further duty it shall 
be to be in attendance upon the Board of Agri- 
culture at Washington at least one month during 
every session of Congress; and to them make a 
full report of his or their doings, surveys, and 
travels ; and who shall themselves act as Secreta- 
ries to said Board. 


That it shall be the duty of said surveyor or 
surveyors, to spend at least months in every 
year, under the direction of said Board, in the ac- 
tual and personal survey of different parts of the 
country, with a view to obtaining and diffusing 
the fullest agricultural information ; and that he 
or they shall present a written and full report of 
allhis or their doings and observations annually 
at the first meeting of the board. 
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That it be the duty of the said Secretary or 
Secretaries, under the sanction and direction of 
said committee, to procure models of all new and 
valuable machines to be employed for agricultural 
purposes, one of each kind of which, as far as 
may be adapted tothat part of the country, shall 
he deposited at Washington, and at the seat of 
government of each State in the Union; to open 
a correspondence with distinguished individuals 
abroad, and in different parts of the country, on 
the subjects of agricultural interest and improve- 
ment, and to obtain and circulate such valuable 
seeds or plants for agricultural purposes as it may 
be desirable to introduce into the country, or dif- 
fuse in different parts of it. 

That it be the duty of the said Secretary or 
Secretaries to manage and superintend, under the 
sanction and order of said Board, the publication 
and distribution of such reports and papers as 
may be deemed of general] utility and importance. 

That for these objects there be annually appro- 
priated the sum of dollars. 


Such, Mr Editor, are the outlines of a plan’ 
simple enough, in my opinion perfectly feasible» 
and of the most obvious and highest utility ; and 
the expense of which, compared with the public 
advantages to accrue from it, would be of no con- 
sideration ; and compared with other expenditures 
of the Government for objects of far more doubt- 
ful utility, would be hardly a drop to the ocean. 
How many individuals it might be necessary to 
engage in such survey, and how long a time 
might be occupied in it, would be matters of fur- 
ther consideration. One active, intelligent, and 
practical man might accomplish it. Two would 
doubtless be ample. It would not be an affair to 
be hurried, and the statistical information to be 
collected would require great care and exact in- 
quiry. Six years would not be too short a 
time, if the country were divided into two great 
sections, to accomplish it in a proper manner. 
As the survey progressed, much valuable matter 
would be gradually elicited. Every farmer and 
planter of any consideration in the country would 
be excited and interested by it; would from pa- 
triotic motives be emulous to communicate all 
the information in his power; and from personal 
considerations, would be anxious to put his prop- 
erty in the best condition for examination. Mas- 
sachusetts has already set the example of a 
thorough and able geological survey of her terri- 
tory. New York has done the same in respect to 
several of her counties ; but, precisely to what 
extent, Iam not apprized. An agricultural sur- 
vey, conducted in the manner above described, 
would be of more value, and might itself be in- 
strumental of furnishing much geological infor- 
mation ; and exposing many of the mineral as 
well as vegetable treasures of the country. 

I shall not now go farther into detail of the ad- 
vantages which I think would accrue to the coun- 
try, if this project could be intelligently and prop- 
erly executed. I hope it will not be regarded as 
wholly visionary. I offer these suggestions with 
diffidence ; but with a strong desire that they may 
attract the attention of some of our distinguished 
statesmen and citizens, who estimate justly the 
importance of an improved agriculture, and are 
willing to labor at its advancement; and that it 
will call out from such men opinions and discus- 
sions, which, if not favorable to it, will lead to 
wise and better plans. No one will listen to such 


opinions with more satisfaction, ar co-operate, in 


any useful and feasible projects for the same ob- 

jects, as far as my humble power extends, than 

myself. H. C. 
Meadowbanks, Jan. 80, 1835. 





{From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph.) 
‘HINTS TO FARMERS. 


There are two particular items, to which I 
would eall the attention of farmers, viz. to do 
everything at a proper time, and in a proper man- 
ner. Never to put off anything till tomorrow 
that may be done today, is an excellent maxim, 
and should be observed by every farmer: while 
he holds in everlasting contempt, that saying of 
the Spaniards, do nothing today that can be put 
off till tomorrow. Very much of a farmer’s 
success will depend on a due regard to the obsery- 
ing of time. If his land is in good order to sow 
his seed he should never wait for the morrow, 
that the moon may change. I heard a_ respecta- 
ble farmer “down east” ask another if he paid 
attention to the moon’s phases, when he sowed 
his peas, he replied that he did not even let the 
moon know when he sowed them! You may 
smile at the old gentleman’s remark, and I may 
say to such as do regard the moon when they 
sow their seed that I am astonished at their folly ! 
But to return ; a man can do much more work in 
season by a little regard to order. Generally 
speaking, every part of a farmer’s work should 
be as distinctly separated asthe ends of his fin- 
gers, though this rule will not hold good in every 
case. A farmer was asked how he got along so 
well with his business ? he replied that he did but 
one thing at atime. Solomon said (and surely he 
ought to know) to everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under heaven, a time 
to plant and a time to pluck. But perhaps 
enough of that. Then let everything be done in 
a proper manner. It would be well for every far- 
mer to remember what I many times heard an 
excellent farmer say, “if a thing is worth doing, 
at all, it is worth doing well.” This applies to 
every person whether farmer or mechanic. But 
to the farmer more especially. If his land is 
worth ploughing at all, it is worth doing well. It 
is too often thatthe farmer reasons thus: “If ] 
expend ever so much labor and money upon this 
piece of land, it will yield but little, therefore, 1 
will not take much pains with it.” He might as 
well say of the best piece of land he has, if 1 
sow or plant this, and the corn or wheat should 
do well, it might be destroyed by mildew or some 
other means, therefore, I will let it lie. This is 
in nothing more necessary than in making fence 
or building houses. For instance notice the fas- 
tening of gates or driving stakes. One stitch in 
time or manner will save nine. By doing one 
thing well another thing may be preserved, and 
much property saved. But one more hint; after 
a farmer has committed his seed to the earth, it is 
his duty to pray to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, that he may have an abundant har- 
vest? Have the prayers of every man been ans- 
wered to the restraining or giving rain to water 
the earth? Who is it that gives us fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with gladness ? 

Now, Messrs Editors, if you think the above 
hints will be subservient to the farmer’s interests, 
you may give them a place in your paper; or if 
not, commit them to the flames. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR APRIL. 

It is now beginning to be busy times with us bipeds 
of the genus Cultivator We should in the first place 
attend to fences. Some lazy folks who only cumber 
the premises which itis incumbent on them to cultivate, 
give their cattle, sheep, and hogs, primary lessons in 
the art of penetrating, prostrating, and overleaping all 
metes and bounds, designed to limit their excursions. 
They begin with low, half crazy fences, which can 
scarcely stand alone. As soon as the tractable quadru- 
peds have learnt to consider these ricketty appendages 
as presenting no insurmountable obstacles to their loco- 
motive propensities, their sapient owner adds now and 
then a withe, a stake, or a loose rail or two, which the 
four footed ramblers find very inefficient impediments to 
their promenades. Then Mr Cultivator sets himself in 
earnest about doing what he should have done at first, 
to wit, making a good substantial fence, which would 
confine any kind of kine, which had been well brought 
up, and had taken no degrees in the art of fence break- 
ing. But the animals having by this time become what 
is technically called “ breachy” will not be arrested in 
their career of mischief by any obstacle which by 
strength or agility they can overturn or overleap. You 
might as well attempt toshut a Trenck, or a Trask in a 
common cowyard as to confine “ breachy’”’ animals by 
eommon farm-fences. We have seen a horse educated 
in a jumping or gymnastic school of the above descrip- 
tion, that would by crowding with hips and sides make 
mechanical experiments to test the stability of every 
fence which came in his way. Cows and oxen are 
sometimes expert in letting down bars with their horns 
and will lead foraging parties cf herds and flocks into 
fields of grass, grain and corn, and destroy more in a 
night than their owners can earn by months of labor. 

How are such evils to be avoided? I will tell you. 
Let nobody undertake to “ carry on’’ a bigger farm than 
Let that part lie com- 
mon, which he hzs not time and means to enclose sub- 
stantially and cultivate thoroughly. Let him  suf- 
fer no animal to compose a part of his stock, which has 
the power or inclination to do mischief. One unruly 
creature may teach ever so large a stock to be active in 
mischief, always doing damage to their owner or his 
neighbors. 

You will do well to plant some early sort of potatoes 
as soon as praeticable in a warm soil and situation, not 
only for family use, but to give your swine, by way of 
affording them an early start when you commence their 
fattening. You need not plant small potatoes unless 
you prefera small crop. After the potatoes are planted 
you may prevent their being injured by the grub worm 
or by the wire worm, by strewing quick lime or un- 
leached ashes over the hills. Set out fruit trees and 
other trees as soon as frost will permit, and be careful 
to perform the operation thoroughly and skilfully, ac- 
cording to directions given by our correspondent, “S.”’ 
page 265 of the current volume. 

Inspect, repair and replace such garden tools, farm 
implements &c., as are wanted toenable you to conduct 
your farming and gardening operations with care and 
advantage. See also,that your seeds are the best of 


their sorts, for with poor tools and poor seeds the la- 
bor of a farmer is more than half thrown away. It 
will be a good plan to sow grass seeds on your ground 
which is oceupied by winter grain. You may at the 
same time apply some manure, by ‘ay of what is call- 
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ed top dressing, and harrow in the grass seed ahd ma- 
nure together, in the direction of the seed furrows or 
drills. The harrowing of winter grain in the spring 
will be of service to the grain, though some of the 
plants will be torn up by the process. It is said that 
the mixture of unleached ashes and plaster of Paris, 
about equal quantities, and sowing a few bushels 
of the compound to the acre composes the best top 
dressing for winter wheat or rye. 

You may now sow spring wheat, or as soon as it can 
well be got into the ground. Payson Williams, Esq. of 
Fitchburg, Mass. raised fiftyfive bushels and three 
pecks of Black. Sea Wheat onan acre. For raising 
this prodigious crop the land was ploughed fine and 
deep. On the 19th of April 24 bushels of Black Sea 
Wheat were sown, harrowed in across the furrows, and 
rolled in. Mr Williams states that “a wheat crop 
should not be attempted on our worn soils, with less 
than sixteen cords of unfermented [or long] animal 
manure or 12 cords of fermented [or short] contributed 
tothe preceding crop. It is believed that potatoes are 
the best preparatory crop. Let it be understood like- 
wise that the tilth for wheat must be more fine and 
particular than for rye: sowing on 20 bushels of un- 
leached wood ashes to the acre, soon after the wheat is 
up, will not only make its kernel better, but will check 
the ravages of the white maggot, which sometimes 
attacks its root. A further advantage of wheat may be 
found in its being the most proper for protecting the 
young and tender grass plants, which are designed to 
give a crop the year following.” 





Messrs Prince and Sons deem it proper to state that 
their trees have been in no wise injured by the late 
winter, which result is probably to be accounted for by 
the proximity of their Nurseries to the ocean on one 
side and to the Sound or East river on the other. It 
will also be recollected that during the severe winter of 
1831-2 when thousands of fruit trees were destroyed in 
various sections of the country, their Nurseries escap- 
ed without injury. These circumstances argue strong- 
ly in favour of the location of Nurseries and Orchards 
on elevated ground where the soil does not retain a su- 
perabundance of humidity , in preference to valleys and 
low grounds which being retentive of moisture are sub- 
ject to allthe evils incident thereto during seasons of 
extreme severity, and the frequent freezings and thaw- 
ings of which are so destructive to vegetation. 


Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, ) 
near New York, March 14, 1835. § 





Great Sare or a Seep Storr.—We learn that the 
Jarge and well known establishment in New York, for 
the sale of seeds &c., owned by Mr Grant Thorburn 
and his son George C. Thorburn has recently been 
sold for the very handsome sum of $100,000. It origi- 
nally cost $27,000. The business of the same concern 
we are told will be continued in some other part of the 


city by G. C. Thorburn. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, March 28, 1835. 

By Mr Thos. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Cycla- 
men persicum; Azelia Indica ; Camellia japonica ; do. 
sesanqua ; Tea and other roses ; Pelargoniums ; Phlox, 
2 varieties ; Pyrethrum, &c. 

By Messrs Winship, a bouquet of flowers.—'They 
also had the pleasure of exhibiting a splendid bouquet 
of flowers, comprising a rare collection of specimens 
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from plants, many of them new, the following kinds 
were included, viz. 

Eutaxia myrtifolia; Epacris grandiflora; Hibiscus 
rosea sinensis, Billardiera longiflora; Sollywa tetero- 
phylla; Pittosporum undulatum; Pelargonium Queen 
of Scots; do. Man of Ross; do. magnum bonum; 
Erica eximia ; do. herbacea; Gardenia florida; Ascle. 
pias curassavica ; Echium grandiflora ; Oxalis caprina: 
Petunia nyctaginiflora ; Azalia pheenicia ; Ixia croca- 
ta; Camellia myrtifolia; Carnations; Moss, Yellow 
Tea, Unique, and other fine varieties of roses, &c. 

For the Committee. 
JONA. WINSHIP, Chairman. 





[From the Boston Courier.] 

A ride to Brighton, even in acold day, and at the 
hazard of a red nose, would be repaid by an examina- 
tion of the Strelitzia regina, even if there were noth- 
ing else to captivate the senses in Winship’s Green 
House. But it is surrounded with innumerable other 
productions of equal delicacy, though less gaudy and 
imposing. The Geraniums and Roses are next in at- 
traction to the eye, and crowd every step of the flower 
stand. The Amaryllis Johnsonia, the Amaryllis regi- 
na, and the Amaryllis atamasca, are extremely curious 
and beautiful ; and no less can be said of the Melaluca, 
the Mimulus aurea, and the Mimulus floribunda. 
The Mespilus Japonica exposes its fruit, about the size 
of a lime, in a most curious cluster. But a plant 
which, in its perfect flower, must be still more wonder- 
full for the singularity of its structure and appearance, 
is the Metriosideros lanceolata, or Bottle-Brush. This 
last appellation has been given doubtless from the strik- 
ing resemblance which the flower bears to a round or 
spiral brush, made of black, scarlet, and white hairs 
The Green-house is rich in all the varieties of the 
Cactus—one of which wilf be in flower in a few days. 
The Double-flowering Almond—a shrub which will 
grow in our climate and endure the winter without pro- 
tection, flowering in May or June—is now in full blos- 
som at the Green-house. Itis a delicious plant, and 
we commend it to the notice of all floral amateurs. A 
lady may decorate her parlor with it, at little trouble 
and expense, and its beauty, in our opinion, surpasses 
that of any of the bulbs. 

When Nature shall have spread her carpet of flowers 
upon the now frozen earth, (should such an event hap- 
pen within a reasonable time,) we shall take a recon- 
noissance of Winship’s Nursery and Garden —of 
which, reader, you shall hear an account. 





Frorat.—There was a fine display of flowers at the 
Horticultural Rooms on Saturday. A bouquet was ex- 
hibited that surpassed everything of the kind that has 
yet been produced near Boston. The contributor’s 
name was not attached to it, but we were told that it 
was from Mr Cushing’s Conservatory. It was a com- 
bination of the rarest and most recently imported kinds 
of flowers, among which the Echium grandiflora excited 
more admiration than any production ever exhibited at 
the Society’s rooms. It was truly elegant. There 
were also the beautiful Eutaxia myrtifolia, Epacris 
grandiflora, Hibiscus roseajchinensis, Azalias, Camellias, 
Moss roses, Yellow Tea rose, unique, and other superior 
varieties, blended with Carnations, new and superb 
varieties of Geraniums, Ericas, &c. and comprising 
about sizty different kinds of flowers. 

Second only to this was a bouquet from the Winships’ 
establishment, composed of fiftythree kinds of the 
choicest treasures of their green house.— Transcript. 
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HORTICULTURAL REGISTER & GARDENER’s 
MAGAZINE, 
For April, this Day published. 

ContTENTS.—1. Gladiolus cardinalis, (with a colored plate) 
—2, On the cultivation of Cypress Vine and other tender an- 
nuals—3. On the culture of Milk-weed—4, Importance of 
Experimental Horticulture—5. On the Grape and the Manu- 
facture of Wine—6. On the cultivation of Quick Set Hedges 
in this country—7. On Hedges—8. Rose-Bugs—9. Notices of 
the newest and best Fruits and Vegetables—10. Pinus Lam- 
bertiana—l1. Massachusetts Horticultural Society—12. Gar- 
deners’ Work for A pril, 

Subscriptions received at this office. 


April 1. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


GAR JEN SEEDS. 


E. SrepmMan, Newburyport, has for sale an excellent collec- 
tion of Garden and Flower Seeds, wholesale and x: tail. 
April 1. 











KALMIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 


THe subscriber will furnish Kalmia latifolias and Azalea 
nudifloras in bundles of 25 each, packed in moss, at the rate 
of $12,50 per hundred, delivered at Gro. C. Barrett’s 
Seed Store, who is agent, at short notice. Also, a great vari- 
ety of indigenous and exotie shrubs, and herbaceous plants 

TL encnster Garden, March 27. JOS. BRECK. 





TO NURSERYMEN. 
The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 


establishment. O. FISKE 
Worcester, March 16, 1835. 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING. 
EviaB Stone Brewer, No. 414 Washington street, l:as 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 
2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 





2000 do. do. do. 5-4 
3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 
l case German Table Mats, anew and superfine 
article. . April 1. 





MISS REED’S WORK ON CONVENTS. 


Tue subscribers have a new edition of 10,000 copies of this 
work in press, which will be finished with all possible expedi- 
tion. The demand for it has heen beyond all precedent—ten 
thousand copies having been sold the past week in this place 
alone, no orders having yet been executed for the South and 
West, and but very few for the interior of New England. 


April 1. ,RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 


GRAPE VINES. 
A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, 
for sale by JonaTHAN Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
march 25. 4t 








GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 
Wm. Kenrick, Newton, has just received a fine collection 
of Gooseberry bushes. Orders left with G.C. Barrett will 
be attended to. march 25. 





AGENCY IN CONCORD, N. H. 


Witii1am Kenr has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Sced Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
Garpen and FLowER SEEDS neatly papered up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, &c. on each paper. These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. ° 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 


TO LET, 


A Farm of about 100 or more acres of Land, situated one 
mile from the city of New Haven—very desirable as a Dairy, 
a great part being pasture, and produces good kay. There is 
acottage, and every requisite building, all newly erected, and 
may be had for such term of years as may be agreed upon, at 
amoderate rent. Address No. 265, Post Office, New Haven, 
(post paid. } 

The stock of Cows, Team, and Implements of Agriculture, 
may be taken with the Fa:m at a fair valuation. eb, 25. 








BUCK THORNS. 


For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT 20,000 Buckthorns for 
ges, raised on the farm of E. H. Derby, Esq. Orders 
supplied at short notice. march 18. 





TO LET, 
On a lease of five or more years,as may be agreed upon, a 
arm, containing one hundred acres of Land, suitable fora 
Jairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 
site,a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden. 


or further particulars addre.s (post paid) to No. 265, box 
post office, New Haven. pon ere Feb. 25.” 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

StruaTeD iu Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent Jand 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containingfvaluable fruits 
&c. ‘The situation is unriyalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises, 

N. B. In case the above place is not sold at private sale 
before the 10th of April, it will then be let for one year. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
On the above premises, on the 15th day of April, the Furni- 
ture, Stock and Farming Utensils, being nearly new, and 
valuable to a person going into the country for the summer. 
march 18. 





IMPORTED VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

LonG Southgate Cucumber, Long Ridge do. Gherkin do. 
Superior Scarlet Radish, a small quantity new Giant Marrow 
Peas, Skillman’s fine netted Melon, Yellow Liverpool Tur- 
nip, Purple Egg Plant, early and late Cauliflowers, early and 
large Cape Brocoli, ete. Just received by G. C. BAR- 
RETT, New England Seed Store. march 18. 


GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsaBELLA and Catawba of extra size and Red Chasselas 
and of the foreign varieties. 
Atso—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale bv SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18. 








FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 
or would be let on shares, provided a temperate man should 
want the same. 


For further particulars apply at this office. m 11. 





GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameter, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinions and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, superior grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at the counting room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot: 

March 11. 





TREES FOR SALE, 

At W. BuckminsteEr’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. * march 4, 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS, 
Of superior thickness with every quality of Window Giass 
for sale by LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants’ Row. 
Jan. 23. 2Qmis. 


NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

GrorcE C. Barrett and Russett, Opiornr & Co. 
Boston, have now in press, and will publish in a few weeks, the 
second edition, greatly enlarged and improved, of the NEW 
AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the most val- 
uable fruits of all climates, adapted to cultivation in the United 
States, with their history, uses, modes of culture, nanagemen t 
&c. Also, useful vegetables, ornamental forest trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, silk, bees, &e. By Wittiam Kenrick. 








COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 


Georce C. Barrett and Russet, OpiornE §& Co. 
have in press a new edition of the Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, by Tuomas G. Frssenpen, Editor. of the 
New England Farmer, revised and improved with considerable 
additions. 'The first edition was published last season, and 
was sold within a few months of the publication. This rapid 
sale, and the sentiments universally expressed by those who 
have read the work, show that the public place a high value 
uponit. The new edition will be ready for delivery about the 
first of April. 





EXTRA EARLY PEAS. 

The Earliest Dwarf Pea grows about 20 inches high, is a 
good bearer and decidedly the earlies® known. The seed of- 
fered by the subscriber was raised expressly for the New Eng- 
land Seed Store, near Canada line. 

Market Gardeners and others will be supplied with large or 
small quantities if applied for early in the season, 

jan. 7. GEO. C. BARRETT. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











| FROM | TO 

Appxes, Baldwin, ‘ ‘ ‘ barre! | 300] 350 

Beans, white, . . é ’ . | bushel} 200] 225 

Brxr, mess, (new) ‘ j ‘ | barrel | 10 50} 11 00 

Cargo, No. 1. | aie ‘ “| 800) 87% 

prime, : ; : : <« |} 67%| 700 

Brrswax,(Amerie:n) . ‘ . |pound| 20 22 

Burrer inspected,No.1, .  . “ | MM) 6 

Creesk, new milk, . : ? ; ow | 3 | ) 

skimmed milk, —. , + on ae 6 

IEA THERS, northern, geese, , ¥ | 38 41 

souther, geese, ° ~ ) ae 35 

Frax, American, . : : ; “ 10; #0 

FLAXskED, " ‘ ; | bushel 12) 125 

Fiour, Genesee, . . cash . | barrel | 562) 575 

Baltimore, Howard street, iy 550; 562 

Baltimore, wharf, ‘ ‘ si 550; 562 

Alexandria, , , ‘ a 537} 550 

Gratin, Corn, northern yellow , bushel 70 72 

southern yellow " 65' 68 

white, j ‘ ; ” 66| 67 

Rye, northern, ‘ : a 78| 80 

Barley, ‘ . : a 63 | 65 

Oats, nor hern,. (prime) - 40; 8 

Hay,best English, . 2. ton | 18 00| 19 50 

eastern screwed, . . ‘ - 8 00 | 15 00 

hard pressed, . . ° , 13 50 | 15 00 

Honey, ° ° gallon 37 42 

Hops, Ist quality pound 1] 12 

2d quality . A ; 5 = 

Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ " ” 9 10 

southern, Ist sort, . : . 7 84 

LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, . - - 19 20 

do. upper, ; 5 12; 14 

dry hide, sole, , ; = 16 18 

do. upper, . ° " 18; -20 

Philadelphia, sole. . . - 26 23 

Baltimore, sole, . . ses 24; © 

Lime, best sort, =. , . cask | 100 1 05 

Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 17 00 | 18 00 

Navy, mess, . ; : - 6s 16 00 | 17 00 

bone, middlings, ‘ " “ 8 | 8 50 

Seens, Herd’s Grass,(new) . bushel | 225, 250 

Red Top, northern, . ” 88 | 100 

Red Clover, northern, pound 8 | 9 

White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “6 25; 31 

TALLow, tried, . ‘ . » ewt. | 750 | 8 00 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 60; 65 

American, full blood, washed, ” 50; 58 

do. 3-4ths do. 03 45; 50 

de. 1-2 do, ™ 38; 42 

do. 1-4 and common - 32} 36 

Native washed ‘ 2 “ 38 40 

« (Pulled superfine, . 0 50 | 55 

ot | IstLambs, . ° ae 40; 45 

E2<42d do. . ; sf 30; 33 

Suree @& . « “ 23| 2% 

& Ist Spinning, . ° a 35; 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. } 
less per Ib. \ 











PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, 4 ‘ pound; 10| 12 
southern, . - - 74 8 
Pork, whole hogs, et ee “ 6 7 
PouLTrRY, . . ‘ - 10; 14 
Butrer, (tub) , ‘ es te a 16) 17 
lump ; ° a 18; 20 

Ecés, ° . dozen| 18] 20 
PoTATOES, i ° bushel| 37] 50 
Ciprr, ° barrel | 2 75| 3 00 























BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Marcn 30, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot.] 


At market, 310 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 12 Cows 
and Calves, 210 Sheep and 450 Swine—about 40 Beef Cattle re- 
main ansold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—The Cattle at market today were of a 
better quality than last week ; consequently more were sold at our 
highest quotations ; an equal quality brought corresponding prices. 
We quote the same. One yoke, ted by Mr Samuel Childs, of Deer- 
field, very fine and heavy, were taken at a high price. Also, 4 or 6 
others which were sold by the “lump,” all of which were better 
than has been at market before this season ; a few others at some- 
thing above our quotations, (say 12 a 25c); primejat 33 a 84s.6d 
good at 30a 32s 6; thin at 24 a 28s. 

Working Oxen—We noticed sales at $64, 70 and 85. 

Cows and Calves—No sales noticed, 


. Sheep—One lot at five dollars each, the only sale made known 
0 us, 

Swine—One lot at 5 1-8 6 1-8; one at 43 a 5}; also one entire 
a 3-5 barrows at 5 1-8; at retail, small Shoats 6 a 7 ; large } to Ic, 
ess, 
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throw it away. If it is all you have now, make TO THE PUBLIC. 
MESCBLLAMEa : Dr Isaac Thompson’s celebraied EYE WATER —This 





TO WORKINGMEN. 

If we have no other estate than our faculties 
and our time, we must be willing to sell time 
enough to support our families, and to be laying 
by something against a wet day ; for he who does 
not provide for his household has denied the faith 
of all honest workingmen, and is not only as bad 
as, but as St Paul says, a good ceal worse than 
an infidel. What time is left after this provision, 
you have a right to devote either to increase your 
earnings, to present enjoyment, or to improve your 
education. And now I anticipate a difficulty 
which is arising in the minds of many of my 
friends. How can we improve our education, 
you say, when we have no time left, after provi- 
ding for our families? You are mistaken, my 
friends. Benjamin Franklin found time enough. 
Be frugal of your time, and you have enough for 
all uses. After deducting the time necessary for 
sleep, for meals and recreation, you may have 
sixteen hours to dispose of. You may labor at 
your trade the whole of this time, but will your 
constitution hold at this rate many years? Can 
you do as much in every hour of the sixteen, as 
you could in every hour of twelve hours a day ? 
And above all, could you not, tn one year, labor- 
ing twelve hours, and devoting four hours a day 
to studying the principles and rules of your trade, 
‘inquiring into the most improved modes of prac- 
tice, and informing yourself of other matters con- 
nected with your pursuits, so improve your judg- 
ment and skill that twelve hours of your labor 
will be worth more, and so yield you moré than 
sixteen hours now? ‘These questions deserve 
your serious consideration, for you are to decide 
them for yourself, and the character of yétr fu- 
ture life will very much depend on thé decision. 
If I may not venture to advise how much time 
you should spare for these purposes, I will at 
least suggest the wisdom of appropriating enough 
to make perceptible progress in your improve- 
ment, whether it be a half hour, an hour, two 
hours, or four. If your circumstances are such 
that you think you can spare but an hour a day, 
so much the more important is it that you make 
a proper choice of your books, and other. means 
of improvement. Half an hour’s reading of the 
best of books will do you more good than twelve 
hour’s reading of books taken at random. 

Get some intelligent friend to assist you in the 
selection ; adhere steadily to your plan whatever 
it be ; and even if you allot but half an hour on 
working days to study, yet if this is well manag- 
ed, you will be astonished at the end of the year 
when you look back and measure your intellectu 
al and moral advancement. 

It is the prerogative of man to be continually 
rising higher and higher in the scale of being ; 
and you have a right to share in the perfectibility 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of your 
species. Set apart to yourself, therefore, so much 
of your time that you may every day grow wiser 
and better. Let the reservation though small, be 
sacred, and you will not only accomplish the ob- 
jeots directly aimed at, to a greater extent than 
you would have supposed possible, but you will 
be none the poorer for it at the end of the year, 
and after a few years you will find yourself mani- 
fold richer. As time is money, you have a right 
to tur every moment to account. No one can 


ask you to give it away ; it is improvident folly to 








the most of it, and in a very few years you will 
not want for capital in any other shape you may 
prefer.— Rantoul’s Address to Workingmen. 





HONOR AND WAR. 

‘The idea of Honor is associated with war: 
But to whom does the honor belong? If to 
any, certainly not to the mass of the people, but 
to those who are particularly engaged in it. The 
mass of the people, who stay at home and hire 
others to fight, who sleep in their warm beds and 
hire others to sleep on the cold and damp earth, 
who sit at their well spread board and hire others 
to take the chance of starving, who nurse the 
slightest hurt in their own bodies and hire others 
to expose themselves to mortal wounds and to lin- 
ger in comfortless hospitals, certainly this mass 
reap little honor from war. The honor belongs to 
those who immediately engage init. Let me ask 
then what is the chief business of war ? It is to de- 
stroy human life, to mangle the limbs, to gash and 
hew the body, to plunge the swords into the heart 
of a fellow creature, to strew the earth with bleed- 
ing frames, and to trample them under foot with 
horses’ hoofs. It is to batter down and burn cities, 
to turn fruitful fields into deserts, to level the cot- 
tage of the peasant, and the magnificent abode of 
opulence, to scourge nations with famine, to mul- 
tiply widows and orphans. Are these honorable 
deeds? Were you called to name exploits worthy 
of demons, would you not naturally select such 
asthese? Grant that a necessity for this may ex- 
ist—it is a dreadful necessity, such as a good man 
must recoil from with instinctive horror; and 
though it may exempt them from guilt, it cannot 
turn them into glory. We have thought that it 
was honorable to heal, to save, to mitigate pain, to 
snatch the sick and sinking from the jaws of 
death. We have placed among the benefactors 
of the human race, the discoverer of arts which 
alleviate human sufferings, which prolong, com- 
fort, adorn and cheer human life, and if these arts 
be honorable, where is the glory of multiplying 
and aggravating tortures and death ??}—Dr Chan- 


ning. 





One Tuine at a Time.—Step among your 
neighbors, reader, and see whether those of them 
who have got along smoothly, and accumulated 
property, and gained a good name, have not been 
men who bent themselves to one single branch of 
business ; who brought all their powers to bear 
upon one point, and built upon one foundation. 
It must be so. Go out in spring, when the sun is 
yet far distant, and you can scarcely feel the 
influence of his beams, scattered as they are over 
the wide face of creation ; but collect these beams 
to a focus, and they kindle up a flame in an 
instant. -So the man that squanders his talents 
and his strength on many things, will fail to make 
an impression with either; but let him draw them 
to a point — let him strike at a single object, and 
it yields before him. 
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WINSHIPS’ NURSERIES—BRIGHTON. 

Tue Messrs Winship of the Brighton Nurseries would 
now give notice that the addition to their collection of Frat 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., enables them to offer to 
the public an unusual variety of the different kinds of large 
size and undoubted excellence. : 

GEO. C. BARRETT at the Farmer office is their agent 


and all orders through him will receive prompt and faithful 
attention. march 18, 











valuable medicine has been known to the public for about 30 
years, as a most certain cure for weak and inflamed Eyes of 
almost every description, aller most other remedies had been 
used unsuccessiully ; indeed the Proprietor has never known 
it fail to effect a cure, when applied strictly according to the 
directions wrapped around each phial. But it is unfortunate 


#{ for the public that this valuable iedicine has often been coun- 


terfeited, and the counterfeiters encouraged by its being pur- 
chased by unprincipled dealers in medicine. ‘That the public 
may be guarded against imposition, the proprietor and inventor 
now signs his name at full length, “ Isaac Thompson,” in his 
own hand writing, on a red label, pasted on the outside wrap- 
yer of every bottle. ‘This test every one must examine before 
he buys. i 

The above mentioned Eye Water may be had of most of 
the respectable Druggists throughout the United States and of 
the subscriber (proprietor) in New London, Connecticut. 

ISAAC ‘THOMPSON. 
New London, Ct. Dec. 1834. 


REGISTER FOR 1835. 

James Lorine, 132 Washington Street, has just published 
the Massachusetts Regisler for 1835, containing the names of 
the new Legislature, new city officers, justices, lawyers, min- 
isters and doctors throughout the State; with the cashiers of 
the Banks in Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, and the 
names of the Banks in Connecticut and Rhode Island. Also, 
a complete list of the post masters, militia officers, colleges, 
education, missionary, bible, tract, sabbath school, medical, 
literary, marine, temperance and charitable societies ; banks 
and insurance companies; national, army and navy depart- 
ments ; names of consul:, §c. and much other useful informa- 
tion. 

Also—just published, STORIES OF GEN. WARREN, in 
relation to.the Fifth of March Massacre, and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. To which is added, Gen. Warren’s fifth of 
March Oration.—By a Lady of Boston. feb. 25, 


IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 

To be sold, a number of fine animals, from tie breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. GREEn- 
wooD, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25, 


KENRICK NURSERIES IN NEWTON. 
Wa. Kwnrick proprietor of the Newton Nurseries has 
established the agency of his nurseries at the Nes England 
Farmer office, Boston. and all orders for ‘T'rees, Plants, Shrubs, 
etc., left with G. C. BARRETT will be immediately attend- 
ed to, Catalogues gratis on application to Mr Barrett. 
march 18 














SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 52, North Market street, 
oston, the greatest variety of early Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds to be found in New England, many of which are now 
wanted for Hot Bed Sowing. We have received from Europe 
the finest assortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet 
Portuguese Masjoram, and early deep Scarlet Short Top Rad- 
ish Seeds, &e. Te. Among the European Cabbage Seeds are 
the true early York,ea ly London Battersea, Savoy, and other 
Cabbages—early curled Silesia, Tenni-ball, and Royal Cape 
Head Lettuces, Mignionette, Long Turkey Cucumbers, 
for forcing, (white and green) early White Dutch Turnips, 
Tomatos, Lima Beans, early Peas, Beans, fc. comprising 
every kind of seed wanted in New England,—warranted 0 
the very first quality. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. : ; 

[C= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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